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In the second matter of special interest, the identification of 
the bad poet Labeo, Dr. Schulze's reasoning, as has already 
been said, seems sounder, and there is perhaps no reason to 
question his argument for Nash. Space will not permit the out- 
lining of it here. Briefly, it may be said that the fact that Labeo 
is first mentioned in the book of satires called "academical" led 
Schulze to suppose it was a fellow Cambridge man that Hall 
had in mind, and that many of the details in his descriptive at- 
tack are closely paralleled by the characterizations of Nash in 
the pamphlets of Gabriel Harvey. Schulze also finds allusions 
to Dido, as the joint work of Marlowe and Nash, in certain lines 
of Book II, Satire 1, and to the ironic Preface of Nash's Christ's 
Tears, in lines 18ff. of the satire that forms Book VI. On the 
other hand, the detailed characteristics of Labeo, in this last 
satire, Schulze agrees with previous critics in regarding as broad- 
ened out to a typical rather than a personal figure. 

Hall's allusions to contemporary life are classified and dis- 
cussed under the heads of Foreign Relations, Beligion, Domestic 
and Social Belations (including the various ranks and profes- 
sions), Morality, Fashions and Customs, London, Science and 
Superstition, and Literature, — with references to parallel al- 
lusions in other writers dealing with Elizabethan England. All 
this is carefully done. The writer stops short, to be sure, of any 
real effort to go below the surface and consider the meaning of 
such satiric exposition of contemporary life as the Virgidemiarum 
represents; but this is perhaps still too much to hope for in a 
dissertation. 

There i3 very little in this monograph to suggest that Eng- 
lish is not the writer's native tongue; but it may be noted that 
the etymologies he suggests for certain of Hall's Personen- 
namen are not such as would occur to an English-speaking 
reader. Those traced to English roots are "Clodius (Cloth), 
Furnius (furnish), Lollio (loll), Polemon (pole), Buffio (ruff), 
Tattelius (tattle)." Probably only the last two of these, at most, 
were suggested by the words in parenthesis ; and for Clodius and 
Lollio, certainly, we do not need to go outside the field of Latin 
origins. 

Raymond Macdonald Alden. 
University of Illinois. 
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present number is a credit to the writer and adds another stone 
to the imposing monument to the scholarship of the Gottingen 
professor, being constructed by the men who have worked under 
him. 

The title does not afford an entirely just idea of the contents. 
Of the three parts into which the work is divided, Part I, which 
occupies 40 of the 108 pages, is devoted to Formenlehre. This 
part of the work is exhaustive, showing truly German industry. 
Not only are all the forms of the individual verbs recorded in 
their proper classes, but the exact number of times each form 
appears, is indicated by means of numbers placed like mathe- 
matical exponents. For instance under class V of strong verbs 
appears, "Inf, spehenn," praes. speke spekeyp, praet. space," 
spahenn", conj. spake;" etc. The reader, however, does not 
become entirely lost in a wilderness of detail, since the writer has 
provided a concise statement of results reached. On the whole 
this part forms a definitive grammar of the verb forms in the 
Orrmulum. 

Part II, "Synthesis und Analysis des Konjunktives," corre- 
sponds more closely to the title of the book. The use of simple 
and compound forms is handled in a thorough manner. Fol- 
lowing the grammatical system of Matzner, the author first as- 
sembles all instances of the use of the subjunctive, either in full 
quotation or by means of numerical reference. At the end of 
this section he offers a neat summing up of results obtained, in 
the form of a statistical table followed by an interpretation of 
the statistics. 

One significant conclusion reached is with regard to the rela- 
tive number of synthetical and analytical forms; there are 573 
of the former, 580 of the latter. Of the 580 analytical forms, 
326 are for the subjunctive in cases where the synthetical forms 
no longer afford means of distinguishing between subjunctive 
and indicative as against 254 in cases where the synthetical forms 
do afford means of distinction. From these statistics Dr. Zenke 
infers, what he had already assumed as true at the beginning of 
his work, that the compound forms owe their origin to the desire 
to make prominent the distinction of mood, a distinction no 
longer possible by means of the simple forms, owing to the weak- 
ened endings. 

Another significant fact is that the auxiliary verbs in the 
compound forms are themselves subjunctive in form. There is 
not a single instance of a distinctively indicative form of the 
auxiliary with the infinitive in place of the synthetical sub- 
junctive form. 

Another conclusion, properly emphasized by the writer, is 
that the use of the analytical forms, with the auxiliary verbs, 
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shulenn, mvjhenn, wilenn, mune, and motenn, owes its origin 
to the desire to give distinctive expression to the shades of sub- 
junctive relation expressed without discrimination by the simple 
synthetical form. This seems to the present writer to be the 
true explanation of the origin of the analytical forms. It also 
seems to the present writer that the loss of the power of dis- 
tinction in the synthetical forms by means of the distinctive end- 
ings, is due to the development of the new means of distinction 
making the old means superfluous, in other words that Dr. 
Zenke in assuming that the compound forms owe their origin to 
the weakening of the verbal endings in Middle English, is revers- 
ing the order of cause and effect. 

Another point emphasized by Dr. Zenke in his conclusion, is 
that the auxiliary verbs retain their definite meaning, that is to 
say, are not exclusively auxiliary in character. In this respect 
the language of Orra is like that of the Old English period, and 
if the real progress in language represented in the Orrmulum 
is to be accurately measured, the statistics presented for the Orr- 
mulum should be paralleled by corresponding statistics for Old 
English. 

The third and last part of this work handles the subject of 
"Synthesis und Analysis des Futurums." The results here are 
interesting as showing the going out of use of the present tense 
with future meaning which is familiar in Old English. In the 
Orrmulum there are 341 compound forms of the future tense 
as against 70 simple, synthetical forms, and of the synthetical 
forms 40 are of the verb beon. Further the synthetical form, 
present tense form with future meaning, is used only where the 
future tense is indicated in some way by the context. 

The other most interesting fact observed, is the greater fre- 
quency of the forms of shulenn as future auxiliary. The auxiliary 
verbs used are shulenn (297 times), wilenn (43 times), mune 
(1 time). Furthermore the use of wilenn is limited, 36 instances 
in independent principal clauses, 4 in principal clauses of con- 
ditional sentences, 1 in a conditional clause, 2 in concessive 
clauses. In all the cited instances, as far as the present writer 
has observed, wilenn is used either with the definite meaning 
of willing or as part of a circumlocution for the present tense. 

Throughout this book Dr. Zenke does not permit himself 
great independence of judgment. In cases of forms of doubtful 
interpretation, with the reverence of disciple for master, he cites 
the opinion of Professor Morsbach as final authority. Neither 
does he offer startling results. But he has provided an assem- 
blage of material which, as he modestly hopes, will serve as a 
contribution to a broader consideration of the subject of analyt- 
ical and synthetical verb forms. 

Geoege H. McKnight. 

Ohio State University. 



